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THE SPHINX—THE RIDDLE—THE SOLUTION. 


Inquiry is earnest and natural; answer seldom and diffi- 
cult. Curious man, anxious alike about matter and mind, in 
the one case, finds this true ; in the other pre-eminently so. 
The natural world sometimes yields replies; the spiritual, 
in an unassisted state, never. 

The soul lives in mystery ; comes and goes in mystery. 
We feel its presence; and it is gone. We hear its sweet 
murmurings—and all is sad again. Trembling, like the notes 
of Eolian harps, the music now is high, and now vanishes 
dimly away; and we are left admiring ; wondering; aston- 
ished. The pall of mystery surrounds us; and while the 
melodious accents die away, we know of nothing but our ig- 
norance. 

The mind earnestly inquiring, knocks at the door of the 
Delphic — of human know = It seeks the Pythian 
priestess at the shrine of nature. But the response is mys- 
terious as the mystery propounded. ‘Thrown back upon hi 
own resources, man lighting up the dim tapers of his own 
feeble wisdom, goes forth to solye the riddle; the dimness 
of the light but makes “the darkness visible,” and he 
exclaims, in the perplexity of doubt and despair—Oh! 
mystery of mysteries! the mystery of being! Often has 
man robed himself in the weapons of his own craftship, and 
wandered out to single —_ with the Sphinx; but she 
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scowls terribly upon him, and surrendering in inglorious 
weakness, he turns his back upon the eni Often has 
man risen up in dignity and might; often has he made bare 
his potent arm, and drawing his tempered sword, essayed to 
cleave through the thick darkness which surrounds ; as often 
has he sunk down again in the utmost of unefficacious wrath, 
affrighted and shuddering at the sight of the phantoms which 
his own reasoning had conjured up; then pouring forth the 
anguish of his soul, with fervency has he shouted aloud to 
earth, to air, to sea, to his fellow-man: “Tell me what, 
whence, whither I am.” 

To ease his longing desire ; to obtain an answer to his im- 
portunate enquiry, man “unlocks the arcana of the uni- 
verse :” but gold cannot buy response; Potosi’s mines yield 
no answer. ‘The bowels of the earth can tell him nought, 
and the child’s tinsel, which he there finds, gives utterance 
to but a child’s reply. He holds commerce with the beasts ; 
converses with the crocodile; takes up his abode with the 
ibis and the owl ; but they are dumb beasts still, or if he fan- 
cies that he has obtained a reply, his idol is snatched hastily 
away, while he is left to mourn another mystery. Again, 
rousing the godlike energy within him, he rises, like Glen- 
dower, to that arduous height, “ where thought stands dizzied 
and confused, looking beneath on a clouded earth; above 
upon an unfathomable heaven.” Man asks the sea, with its 
thousand waves, and the answer is the restless surge of mys- 
tery. Man asks the air, and the winds which he hears and 
sees not, respond in unintelligible notes to him. Man asks 
the earth, and in her volcanic roar, is heard a query doubtful 
as his own. Man asks his fellow-man, and sorrowing looks 
betoken a community of ignorance. Man asks himself, and 
in “himself is lost.” 

How wonderful, in very truth, is this which men call life. 
This secret, subtle essence which exists in man, in beast, in 
fish, in fowl; which sustains the veriest animalcule that rolls 
leviathan-like, in man’s tiniest vein ; which plumes the wings 
of the smallest vermiculae that floats joyously in man’s fetid 
breath ; which crawls in the noiseless, noisome worm, that 
festoons man’s decaying bones; which soars in the eagle; 
roars in the lion; and Liew in the adder; which links in 
adamantine chain God, and God’s creatures; and which dig- 
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nifies and exalts not only man, but man’s meanest, most ser- 
vile assistant. 

No wonder then that we should seek to know its cause, its 
workings, and its ends. No wonder that when we see the 
belatdlepend of the vale bloom, droop, wither, and die ; no 
wonder that when we hear the bright songster warble forth 
a few sweet notes, and then “silence broods in the merry 
greenwood again ;” no wonder, that as we follow our fellow- 
mortal to the tomb, as we hear the cold earth rattling down 
upon him, while a solemn voice pronounces; “ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,” that we break forth in the exclamation: Behold, 
I shew unto you a mystery; tell me the unriddling of it. 

Like as a weary traveller, enveloped in the thick darkness 
of the wilderness, when calling for aid, arouses from their 
lair, the wild beasts around; until by their continuous howl, 
the welkin rings with jarring noise; so man stands more 
perplexed and confused, listening now to voices from the 
north, from the south now ; now from the east, and now from 
the west, as they each pour forth different advice, until 
wearied with the effort, he casts his eye upward, and sees 
the darkness break away, while the angel voice of revelation 
points him to heaven, and bids him find an answer there. 

Let us listen for a moment, to some few of these different 
responses. 

The Druid, clad in the vestment of the early Briton, sur- 
rounded by his forest temple, bids him look at the parasitical 
miseltoe, as it draws its existence from the powerful oak, 
and tells him, this is life ; that thus man snatches his exis- 
tence from his mother earth; that thus he gnaws upon her 
life, and with her he perishes and dies. 

The follower of Zoroaster traces with his beaming eyes, 
the flickering flame as it ascends and still ascends, and raising 
his sweet voice of oriental witchery, breathes forth in trem- 
bling accents : 

“Oh! first, and of all living things the Life 

Of all that is the being, and the Power 

Of all that acts: O! Fire and thou O! Light 
That art of firethe garment: * * * ° 
ee 9 6.9 9 38 What are we 
Who worship thee in sun, and moon, and stars, 
And earthly fire unseen by eyes impure ; 

But motes in the gleam of all creating light 
Thin shadows, atoms, conscious of ourselves 
Only as we in kind are less than thee.” 
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From the stately groves of Athens a reply too is heard 
The soul sunk deep in the wells of meditation, shut out from 
the foibles of the Fight, the glories of heaven revealed to its 
rey sight, sees some dim twinkling of the truth, as 
the doctrine of resuscitation and reminiscence of “God in us,” 
gushes generously up from the “ golden fountains of Plato.” 

The Brahmin in his light Pagoda, from behind the trellis- 
work of his fai mythology, olinas some gloomy solving 
of the riddle, as he bids the mourner now ascend the funereal 
pile, now casts her offspring into the holy river and now 
— herself before the onward car of India’s hideous 
G 





The stern stoical Mahometan, in sight of the harems of 
the voluptuous Turk, makes the domes of proud St. Sophia, 
. resound, as he proclaims that life is bliss, and bliss is life 

one. 

Thus then we see that man 
«has asked the dreadful question of the hills 

That look e'ernal: of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow forever ; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure his veiled spirit 
Hath trod in glory; all were dumb.” 

The answers of the seers and wise men of earth, were 
foolishness to him. The deep heart of man responds not. 
The last and only true appeal is to the God of all above. 

How delightful, how refreshing, now to listen to the 
voice, which is heard far above the noisy din of human con- 
tention, still, resolute, and calm as 
“through this opaque of nature 

And of soul ; this double night!” 
its pitying note breaks in upon the troubled soul, guiding, 
and cheering it on. How —7 do we drink in its notes, as 
it tells us that the grave is but the portal of bliss; that it is 
not all of life to live, and that as dust returneth to dust again, 
go the soul returneth to her long-lost home on high. 

Away then with gloomy forebodings: away with the mys- 
ticism of learning: away with the doubts of skeptics, with 
the temptations of sensualism; and drink in lore at the foun- 
tains of wisdom. Revelation tells us truth, noble, godlike 
truth ; truth, which sinks deep into the hearts of men, and as 
it sinks, makes them wiser, purer, better. Who can deny its 
truth? He that so betrays himself, shuts his eyes to history, 
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and to common sense; for when amidst the song of the mor- 
ning stars, and shouts of angelic hosts, the supreme architect 
of nature created man, he stamped on him his own image, 
and endowed him with somewhat of his own glorious nature ; 
and when again aftera lapse of ages and a grand rallying 
attack of the hosts of evil against this little of heaven-on- 
earth, mankind in its pride was given up to an infamous de- 
rst when nearly all had filled their goblets of life from 
the letiferous well of oblivion, and drank it toits very dregs ; 
when lank-eared malice stalked behind and gloomy uncer- 
tainty was as a precipice before him and it seemed as if Cha- 
os brooded over the soul of man and held undisputed sway ; 
when the 
“Hands of no invisible spirit touched the strings 


Of that mysterious instrument, the soul ; 
And played the prelude to its fate ;” 


when the race had earnestly but unavailingly looked for 
ages on the shadows that flitted across the veil, which hides 
futurity from our view ; then one of superhuman power a 
peared and lifted the curtain fora moment, while the whole 
mass strained to see the glorious wonders behind ; catching 
a glimpse of the magnificent holiness, far over in the land of 
spirits; and when the dark pall had covered over again 
from our feeble sight, the radiant grandeur which lay in the 
far-off vista; then the heart of all humanity joyfully re- 
echoed the sentiment, uttered like as an echo from beyond 
the grave, we know not what we shall be; but this we do 
know that we shall be like unto that mysterious being, who 
ever has been and ever shall be. 

Surely it can do us no harm to indulge in these bright 
hopes. Surely it can injure us nought, to fling some little 
of the evanescent hues of heaven, over our course here below. 
Surely we cannot add too much poesy, (if poesy this be) to 
the matter-of-fact life which we here lead. Shadows indeed 
these things may be, but they are “shadows cast from ob- 
jects stately and eternal.” Away then with sap antici- 
pations. Away with the counsels of those purblind creatures 
which would break so enchanting a spell. Away with the 
dogmas of those who forever prate about retribution and 
wrath ; who conceive their Gods, an incarnation of vengeance 
and all heaven as a lazar-house and a prison. 

35* 
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Man needsneither the gloomy forebodings of such as they ; 
“ner the doubts of skepticism to aid him home. Let him 
stand up in the image of his maker, and with an eye of faith 
look upward to that place, which he by right, may call his 
own. Then like the dove, rising with the morning, let the 
soul shake off the clammy dews of its earthly career, and 
plume its wings for its flight, homeward, heavenward, God- 
ward. Let its melody break forth in enraptured notes as it 
“ sings and soars, and soars and sings,” until it nestles in the 
bosom of its maker. 
Death will have no terrors for such as these ;—it will 
become their supremest privilege ; for 
“ it will free 
The soul from prison, from foul sin, from woe, 
And give it back to glory, rest, and God.” 











POLAND. 


Tuere came a moan o’er the blood-soaked earth, 
A moan o’er the heaving sea ; 

Twas dying Poland’s latest breath, 

The last keen agony. 


Ring, ring the knell of the murdered brave, 
Weep, weep for their hapless lot, 

And mark on Russia’s storied scroll, 

That fearful, damning blot. 


Oh God! if aught could bid us doubt 
Thy mercy free to all, 

It is that they who struggle thus, 
Should struggle but to fall. 


Why burst not ruin’s blasting storm, 

The regal blood hound’s ranks to break ? 
Could blazing dome and plundered home, 
No sterner vengeance take ! 


Oh! for a Kérner’s lyre to thrill 
Sarmatia’s battle song, 

But better far that Korner’s sword 
To lead her squadrons on. 
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Are there not left brave hearts to dare 
Another struggle to be free ? 

And are there not strong arms to strike 
The death-blow gloriously ? 


Then wake again! then wake to hurl 

The tyrant from his gilded dome, 

To bid the conquered Russian know 

That utmost woe to want a home. M. W. S. 


THE DRAMA AND DRAMATIC WRITINGS. 


Tue influence of dramatic exhibitions on the head and 
heart is a theme as trite, as it is undoubtedly interesting, and 
as its proper understanding is important. For if it be true, 
as some assert, that the drama can be transformed into a school 
of virtue, and that while it cultivates the taste, and enlight- 
en the understanding, it can also be made to refine the feel- 
ings and improve the morals of mankind: it is a duty from 
which no considerations of ease or expediency can rem s 
to purge it at once, and place it in that position, which the 
moral, if not the intellectual wants of our race demand. Ar- 
guing abstractly, there certainly does appear no sufficient 
reason, why the representation of a diama should exercise 
any immoral influence. F'acts, stubborn facts, however, stare 
us in the face, and the experience of a thousand years con- 
flicting with theory, assures us that from the hour of its first 
conception to the present time, it has pandered only to the 
follies, and ministered to the vices of man. That this is justly 
attributable to any inherent immoral tendency in a theatrical 
representation, the friends of the drama most strenuously 
deny. Upon the other hand, they assert that the circum- 
stances with which it has been surrounded, the influences 
which have been brought to bear upon it, in every age, con- 
stitute a good and sufficient reason why the drama, though 
naturally of a moral tendency, has been perverted to base 
and unworthy purposes. And they complain with seeming 
reason, that the “self-constituted conservators of the public 
morals” have most generally stood aloof; and contenting them- 
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selves with an obstinate denial of its capacity to afford either 
mental or moral enjoyment, have resigned into the hands of 
the vicious, without a struggle, this powerful engine of weal 
or woe. While the uniform experience of so many years, can- 
not but prepossess the mind of every dispassionate inquirer, 
against the theatre, in a moral point of view, it must be con- 
fessed, that there is no operation of the mind requiring for its 
proper exercise a more accurate judgment, and a nicer dis- 
crimination, than that of deducing from the past, lessons of 
wisdom, by which to improve the future. It may be, that the 
theatre, when properly conducted, will become a school of 
virtue. Does it not, however, suppose a most singular 
coincidence, that if it possess them, it has never yet, through 
so many years, found a single ew: in which to dis- 
play its conservative moral capabilities ? 

But whatever objections can be urged against the drama, 
as represented on the stage, none of any force can be urged 
against it, as read in the closet. And it would be a difficult 
matter to name any writings, now extant, which in a literary 
point of view, will better repay perusal, than those of the 
English as well as other dramatic authors. The sublimest 
strains of poetry, the noblest bursts of impassioned eloquence, 
the most faithful portraiture of human feelings ol teen 
sentiments, all conspire to throw around the drama, as studied 
in private, the charms of romance, and the benefits of history. 
Man is there represented, as he is in fact ; his virtues unem- 
bellished ; his vices unexcused. No artificial circumstances 
are thrown around him to conceal his real sentiments, but he 
is exhibited to the world, as he exhibits himself to his bosom 
friends ; and his heart is laid open stripped of all disguise. 
Nowhere, can the student of human nature repair to pursue 
his investigations, under more favorable circumstances; for the 
secret springs of the human heart are here laid bare to his 
gaze, and nothing interferes to obscure his intellectual vision. 
It is not meant, that these advantages are to be derived from 
the indiscriminate perusal of every trashy dialogue, which 
public courtesy may temporarily honor with its approbation 
upon the stage ; or indeed, in their full extent, from the study 
of some works which have received the assent of many gen- 
erations to their merits. As all that glistens is not gold, and 
all that rhymes is not poetry, so there is something more 
than even a well sustained dialogue, requisite to constitute a 
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drama. And it were as fair, to judge of the genius of modern 
poetry, from the prosaic effusions of newspaper scribblers, as 
to decide upon the merits of dramatic literature, from the 

tial acquaintance derived from the perusal of the cease- 
es productions of city stage-managers. ‘The claims of 
modern epic poetry are not fairly presented to the reader 
of Barlow’s Columbiad, nor, till he drinks deep of the pure 
waters that follow, from the rock of nature, the rod of a Mil- 
ton, as if it were the rod of Israel’s Prophet, can he fully 
realize their true Castilian source. In like manner too, must 
he who would test the excellency of dramatic poetry, plunge 
his goblet in the sparkling, yet occasionally muddy streams, 
that issue from the exhaustless fountain of a Shakspeare’s 
mind. Great anywhere, his was however, essentially a dra- 
matic mind. ‘Ihe stately numbers, and stiff regularity of 
epic poetry were but little suited to his genius. But when 
freed from their unwholesome restraint, he poured out as 
freely as do the heavens the rain upon the thirsting earth, the 
rich treasures of his superabundant intellectual stores. His 
penetrating gaze into the secrets of the human soul, was not 
averted by the thick curtains, which were interposed to con- 
ceal them ; but prying beneath these veils, he dragged them 
forth from their hiding place, and exposed without remorse, 
the workings of man’s mind. Seeking to impress upon his 
fellows, that 

“ The proper study of mankind is man,” 

he volunteered his own assistance in the task; and with a 
pencil of light, portrayed the lineaments of the human soul. 
No fairer field for the exercise of this, his peculiar talent, 
could have been asked. 'The great advantages which in the 
delineation of character, dramatic writing possesses over every 
other species of composition, is evident to the most casual ob- 
server, and admitted by the most bigoted enemy of the the- 
atre. Nowhere else, could have been displayed to one half so 
much effect, his heaven-born genius. He would have been 
successful in any other department of literary pursuit; but 
how triumphant is he here. The unequalled delineator of 
character; the half-inspired discerner of human thoughts and 
feelings; he stands upon the pinnacle of fame, in the greet- 
ness of his glory forever unapproachable. With what les- 
sons of wisdom does his every production abound. He 
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places before us the man himself, speaking his own pe oe 
and concocting his own plans, in the secret retirement of his 
chamber, shut out from the gaze of all mortal men; or sur- 
rounded by a group of friends, of whose fidelity, scarce a 
moment’s doubt crosses his mind. ‘The sublimest art of the 
poet is taxed to represent the workings of the passions, 
when unrestrained by the presence of other men, and to re- 
concile the inconsistencies of private practice, and public 
profession. Man is at best, but a chapter of inconsistencies ; 
and it requires talents of no ordinary range, to blend them in 
action as one harmonious whole. And he who has formed a 
low idea of the abilities, requisite for success, in this depart- 
ment of literature, surely must have forgotten, that the author 
of the Spectator is the author of Cato: a tragedy, however 
pure in moral sentiment, and rich in expression, acknowledged 
to be deficient in dramatic excellence. 

Despite the great literary advantages, however, of a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the dramatic authors; if it can be 
incontestably demonstrated, that the perusal of their works 
corrupts the principles, and taints the morals of mankind; all 
good and great men will unite in their unqualified condem- 
nation. But to banish from our firesides and libraries, a 
“ Shakspeare’s richly varied lore,” for some indelicate allu- 
sions or indecent expressions which, however, be it under- 
stood, were not so regarded when written ; and though reci- 
ted to the virgin queen of England, never suffused her cheeks 
with a maidenly blush; were taxing too strongly our virtue. 
Our literature is not rich enough, to justify us in throwing 
away so large a quantum of our wealth. He, whose mind 
affords so favorable a soil for the growth of vice, that these 
slight glimpses of sunshine cause the seeds of immorality to 
spring forth and germinate ; may well dread association even 
with his fellow-men; but should be loth to visit on the au- 
thor’s head, the sin that properly should rest upon his own. 
That there are dramatic works of an immoral tendency, 
none presume to deny. There are here, as in every other 
department of literature, works which were written by cor- 
rupt men, to corrupt others, but surely a Shakspeare, to 
mention none other, has fully atoned for the offences of Con- 
greve, Vanburgh, and their no less unworthy contemporaries. 
It is not in the ephemeral comedies of any age, written under 
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the influence of royal favor, to flatter vice or pamper per- 
sonal vanity, that we ever look for any excellency in litera- 
ture, or purity in morals. But it is a remark that has been 
often made, that authors, whose other productions abound in 
profanity, immorality and sey m - scarcely ever shock the 
moral sense, or wound the pious feelings, by giving expression 
to their impure thoughts, while invoking the tragic muse. 
And there is no little truth contained in it; for a Voltaire has 
laid aside his infidelity, and a Bulwer his licentiousness, im- 
mediately upon the assumption of the tragic pen. In view 
of all these things, then, it were surely as reasonable to decry 
the whole poetic art, because the genius of Byron has been 
prostituted in the production of a Don Juan, as to denounce 
all dramatic writings, because public decency has been out- 
raged in the representation of the Provoked Wife. 

VIVIAN. 





EXCELSIOR. 


Tuere is a principle of progression, which characterizes 
all human kind; there is an expansiveness, a reaching forth 
to that which is above and beyond, from which, none can be 
proven exempt. 

“What would this man! now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angel, would be more.” 

There lives not a man devoid of every aspiration, every 
heaven-created longing, for a higher, a nobler condition. 
There be, who have so smothered and hidden the eternal 
spark ; have in so far mingled what is foreign, with that divine 
breath of life, with which they were first inspired ; that we 
are well disposed to believe they possess no more than the 
requisite vitality of existence, without its heavenward aspi- 
rations. 

But the loud, shrill, spirit-cry of the eagle, soaring almost 
beyond the compass of mortal vision; and to our view seekin 
its home in another world; who looks down as Lord o’er all 
on man, he deigns to make his host below—his cry, who 
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builds his eyrie on the untrodden heights of the everlasting 
mountains—Excelsior! Excelsior !—finds a response, how- 
ever feeble in every human breast. But, while this proud 
bird of the mountain home, views with untremulous, blinkless, 
steady gaze, the meridian effulgence of the orb of day, and 
making it the goal of his ambition, soars with rapid pinion, 
till, the spirit willing, the flesh prove weak, Heaven’s canop 
is spread between us and the zenith of our hopes, and though 
it were — for the monarch of the feathered tribe, 
pursuing his journey, to bow before the powerful king of day, 
the soul of man no goal shall reach—no zenith through eter- 
nity. 
The genuine pleasure-hunter, who considers it irreverent 
to catch old Father Time by the forelock, and a solemn duty 
incumbent upon him, to speed the patriarch on his journey, 

ursues the fantastic kaleidescopal forms of visionary beauty, 
ives in an atmosphere of unreal bliss—and in the very prime 
of his enjoyment, when the airy joyous and gorgeous dreams 
of fancy’s own colorings are floating in his view, giddy and 
intoxicated as he may be in the contemplation, with a fren- 
zied felicity he whirls on his course, while there reaches 
your ears only the sad echo of his motto—Excelsior! 

The man of bags and coffers, who has one aim, a soul made 
up of one desire, who kneels with a heart-deep devotion 
“at the shrine of his idolatry,” who would fain hold in rule 
this world’s treasures, and dole to the craving multitude the 
scanty pittance of dependence, he who too often denies the 
maxim, “the quality of mercy is not strained,” and from ex- 
perience giveth forth that though it may bless him who re- 
ceives, it doth but curse the giver—what are the words you 
so often hear addressed to his monied Deity? Excelsior! 
may I not build thee a more — temple. 

And he, whose aim is no less the topmost pinnacle on 
Fame’s steep and slippery heights, as he gains each acclivity, 
and casts a nervous glance upon the dizzy ascent, and while 
all he holds beloved and endeared beckon him to a more se- 
cure and honorable enterprise; “loud his clarion voice re- 
plies—Excelsior.” 

There is the enthusiast in the cause and acquisition of 
learning, and the arts, who would drink copious, aye, and in- 
toxicating draughts, at the Pierian fount, who abandoning all 
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else as secondary, binds himself soul and mind to this one 
pursuit, and with a noble zeal and indefatigable exertion 
crowds into an aperient intellect, every thought floating on 
the surface of mind and every conception deep hidden in its 
unfathomed— its fathomless arcana. When the lamp of cour- 
age burns low, and he would fain relax the stern tension of 
his mental muscles, forever floating before him in the night 
watch in letters of fire, and borne aloft in the day-breeze, is 
the banner with that “ strange device, Excelsior,”—he finds 
it stamped at the head of every page of classic lore, and 
sealing every conclusion of mathematical research. This 
doth his guardian spirit bear—the subject of his dreams and 
waking moments, and he, who breathes an air of death and 
heeds it not, hears from the lips of his ever-present monitor, 

Would’st thou thy name should deathless be, 

Would’st thou thy deeds live evermore, 

Have this thy motto faithfully, 

Press on—press on—Excelsior, 

In this proscribed catalogue, if indeed it be properly 
termed such, there should be included one class of indivi uals, 
meriting more than a passing notice. ‘They are a distinct 
but myriad set of political aspirants, technically called dem- 
agogues—the genuine and ranting—haughty and stooping— 
proud and abased—firm and fickle—men and monsters—ev- 
erything and nothing—those anomalies of creation I mean, 
who will one day triumphantly ride roughshod, caparisoned 
in the accoutrements of party, over that constitution they 
have sworn to cherish as the apple of their eye, and the 
next defend some sectional or party clause of the same, with 
the able discernment of a Webster, and the thrilling moving 
eloquence of a Henry. What but the self-same vivifying 
motto is their constant watchword—they hasten on this 
grand pageant, and bow their knee to pomp which loves to 
varnish guilt, and that the guilt of holding valueless the 
dearest weal of their native land. Excelsior spurs onward 
the actors in this fleeting show with all its cringing, servile 
obeisance. ‘ 

But why must we thus long dwell upon the dark motives 
of so many of human kind? why so long on those portions 
of human character which are too thickly overshadowed, 
while so many bright, —- and sunlit prospects, ever 
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meet the eye? Yes, there do exist those noble spirits who 
(so far as it be possible for human discernment to scan the 
actions of man,) pursue only the course dictated them by 
their convictions of right, who are heedless of the allure- 
ments of ingenious and arch-deceiving foes, solely aiming to 
undermine their morals, and sap the Seondetion upon which 
their characters have hitherto stood strong—these are they, 
who possess true nobility of being, and maintain the same 
consistency of integrity, at their firesides, and in the world 
within, as is manifest and shines forth like beacon-light 
among the busy haunts of men—but “ their deeds are seen, 
demand no pompous eulogy,” the characteristic of such spirits 
is an invariable right-on-wardness ; they feel they may well 
be zealous in such cause, for while no obstacle is able to ar- 
rest, nor art to elude, and a spirit of earnestness and enter- 
prise is constantly encouraging with its only guide Excelsior, 
it is as often echoed by the monitory whisperings of the 
still small voice within. The lives and deeds of such men 
we cannot contemplate without becoming more assimilated 
to the Divine, whose impress we bear, we cannot dwell upon 
the unswerving magnetic rectitude of their noble course, 
but 











“they remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time.” 


Let it not be inferred that we would confound the passion 
of Ambition, with that noble spirit which breathed in the 
clarion voice of that 


“« youth who bore, mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device—Excelsior.” 


In the legitimate and proper signification of the term 
Ambition, there surely is nothing revolting to, or dissonant 
with, the apprehensions of the most exquisite moral sensi- 
bility, but with it has ever been associated in every mind all 
that is fiendish in character, and lamentable in consequence. 
It has been called to account for much of the mighty mass of 
human misery—for those moral dead incumbrances, which 
—_— down and clog the heaven-plumed soul of man. At 
its door have been charged many of the bloody enactments 
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which have glared upon the historic page—the horrible, soul- 
freezing scenes of a French revolution—the catacomb of hu- 
man death which a Buonaparte piled up toward the Heaven 
he was recklessly daring, in fine, well ngh the whole endless 
list of human sufferings and human wo. No, let not this be 
confounded with the spirit of enterprising, ceaseless, pro- 
gressive action. 

The one we would deprecate as possessing in its compo- 
sition all that malignancy of spirit, of which fell the angels; 
the other we would encourage and cherish as an essential of 
our being, as the choicest development of those qualities, 
which result from an intimate communion with the Father 
of Spirits. The one is calculated to arouse the worst dispo- 
sition of man, benumb all his finer feelings, and render him 
an instrument under the sway of every baser emotion; the 
other is a pure, fervent, soul-fraught aspiration after some- 
thing higher and better, and feedeth the flame, which shall 
at last unite with the one, quenchless, parent flame above. 

R. R. 





CHESS. 


Wuewn Evening bars the window fast, 
And trims the fire to brighter glow, 
Bidding us laugh at every blast, 
That surly Winter loves to blow ; 


While Humor, then, his tale doth tell, 
Or bids the wise his riddles guess, 
Or forces Laughter’s cheeks to swell, 
Be mine the joys of sober Chess. 


Let gayer sons of pleasure glide, 
And daughters, too, as gay as fair, 

O’er snow-bound plains with fleeting slide, 
And take of freezing bliss their share. 


No churlish censure will the muse 
To such festivities address ; 

Let others seek them if they choose, 
While I retire to sober Chess. 


' 


cane 
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Chess not endures a vacant mind, 
Or fickle thoughts that love to rove ; 
Ye, then, whose emblem is the wind, 
Touch nota pawn, nor dare to move. 


But thou whose nobler spirit eyes 
Of mental! excellence the height, 

W hose prudence learns not to despise 
Aught that can aid thee in thy flight, 


Haste to a fascinating game, 
Whose magic lure, to such excess, 

Hath monarch’s charmed, that hence the name 
It proudly bears, of Royal Chess. , 


And with thee bring Attention’s eye ; 
And Caution’s hesitating hand ; 

Patience to sit phlegmatic by, 
Forbidding haste with mild command ; 


And skilful Ingenuity ; 
With Perseverance strict and true ; 
Prophetic Judgment to foresee 
Opposing plans, and break them too. 


Then, if thou well can bear defeat, 
And generously use success, 

Armed art thou, cap-a-pie, to meet 
Thy rival on the field of chess. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue literature of this country differs from that of Eng- 
land by being combined with a vast effusion of nouvellettes, 
which issue from the press in the form of ines. 

Whether the tone of the American mind a less mascu- 
line than that of our transatlantic brethren is a matter of 
doubt, unless we derive our opinions from our observation of 
the extensive patronage which these productions receive. It 
is certain, however,, that ample encouragement is given to 
the editors of such publications, and they in return maintain 
a host of contributors, who are ever ready to pour forth in- 
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numerable tales of love and murder, to satisfy the expectant 
minds of their readers. It is a well-known maxim, that the 
demand always regulates the supply. We need not wonder 
therefore, that there should be a aa of writers raised up, 
whose whole efforts are directed toward the production of 
such articles. In saying this we do not wish to condemn en 
masse all those who are professed contributors to periodicals 
of this kind. Some of them are well known to be men of 
excellent minds and cultivated tastes. But it must be ad- 
mitted by all that a large majority of these writers give 
ample evidence that their attention has been misdirected, in 
applying themselves to such a course. The patronage and 
applause which such men receive from sempstresses, mer- 
chant’s clerks, and boarding-school misses, lead them to think 
that they have clambered over the obstructions which all as- 
pirants must meet with in the road to the temple of Fame. 

Forgetful of the fact that all productions which are not 
the result of earnest thought must be ephemeral, they fondly 
hope that their names shall be upon the “4 of coming gen- 
erations. Vain hope! The tomb-stone will, perhaps, be the 
only herald of their short-lived glory, to those who shall 
hereafter tread the stage of life. 

The requisites for entering the list of competitors for 
honors which may be obtained in this arena, are few and 
simple. A good supply of delicate and arene words 
—a smal] quantity of imagination, and a faculty of altering 
old stories into new ones, are all that are needed to ensure 
success. With these materials, a few well-written stories 
will suffice to elevate them to popularity in a few years. 
They may hear their names mentioned in every parlor and 
boudoir. ‘They may catch the sound of fulsome adulation ag 
it is wafted to their listening ears through the medium of 
the penny press. They may hope for posthumous fame; 
but what do their admirers care for them after they have 
lost the power to amuse. 

The mischief arising from publications of this nature does 
not fall principally upon the writers. The numerous patrons 
who with their purse maintain such men to write for their 
amusement, are the sufferers. All reading matter which at- 
tracts attention, and by its own power fixes the mind upon 
itself, cannot but have an enervating effect, and must be 
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worthless. That which is the result of thought requires 
mental exertion from all who seek to master it. He who 
expects to derive knowledge from books, needs to keep his 
mind in a state of constant activity. It does not —— us 
for physical enterprises, if we calmly lie down amidst ver- 
dant lawns and murmuring brooks, to be lulled to sleep by 
nature’s own music ; or to fritter away our time in search of 
amusement. Let us apply the same common sense mode of 
reasoning to mental action, and say that the powers of the 
mind were not given to be stupified, and made a receptacle 
for every baneful poison which charlatans would endeavor to 
administer. 

Let us consider in what manner this highly wrought spe- 
cies of condensated novels affect the minds of those who 
read them. We are charmed by the small amount of effort 
required in reading. We are interested in fictitious heroes 
ial heroines. We sympathize with them in their romantic 
misfortunes. We shed a tear over their untimely death. 
We can rejoice in their happy triumphs over obstructions in 
the course of true love—in the manner of disappointing some 
“old hunks” of a father—some stern and crabbed old aunt or 
uncle, or some vinegar-visaged and implacable duenna. 

We revel in fairy land—in an ideal world of beauty—and 
are called back to the everyday affairs of life, with no relish 
for the duties necessarily incumbent upon us. The powers 
of the mind become veel, and we sink gradually into a 
state of morbid inactivity. 

There is another fault connected with periodicals of this 
nature, concerning which we wish to , 

In many of these magazines there are numerous historical 
inaccuracies, in what are, professedly, true historical accounts. 
To give an instance, we will quote a short from a 
recent number of one that is considered the best of the kind 
in our country. 

A person subscribing himself an “eye witness,” in giving 
an account of the battle at New Orleans, makes the following 
extraordinary statement: 

“With troops fresh from the plains of Waterloo, he 
(Gen. Pac m) did not doubt of complete success against 
the raw levies, of which his spies informed him the force of 
Gen. Jackson was composed.” 
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Again he says: “Never, since the day of Bunker Hill, 
had such a thrill gone through the country, as that which 
roused it to its inmost heart, at the news of the victory of New 
Orleans. The national pride was gratified, not only by the 
preservation of that city, but by the reflection that its defen- 
ders had met and overthrown the conquerors of Waterloo.” 

It must have been a source of inexpressible gratification 
to the American people, to think that their army had over- 
thrown those who had conquered in a battle which had yet 
to be fought. The battle of New Orleans took place Jan- 
uary Sth, 1815, at the time when Napoleon was yet at Elba, 
from whence he did not escape until March 20, and it was 
not until June, 18, 1815, that fe was defeated at Waterloo. 

If these historical sketches, which are in reality the only 
valuable and solid articles contained in these periodicals, be 
worthless on account of such nonsensical blunders, what is 
there left to sustain the small amount of good, which is 
mixed with such an abundance of evil. There are indeed 
many small but valuable scraps of poetry scattered as oases 
over this wide desert of literary nothingness, and which may 
be admired for their exquisite beauty, but these by no means 
abound. 

We are compelled to say that the abundance of appr 
of this stamp shows a perverted taste in our people—a want 
of relish for that life-giving nutriment which the mind, in a 
healthy state, conten demands for the support of its ex- 
istence, and we must also add, that the suppression of them 
would happily rid us of an existing evil. ALPHA. 





THE ESSAYIST. 


Tue character and offices of the essayist are not withou. 
interest. Essays in their extended sense may include criti- 
cisms, sketches, &c.; though in its usual acceptation, it is a 

ular and generally asuccinct exposition of particular views. 
e essayist has a wide field in which to ; his isno “pent- 
up Utica.” This branch of literature though not the most pro- 
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found, not the most elaborate, is yet valuable and entertaining 
on many accounts. It; as most other things, has its poe ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The historian is much tied down 
by facts and his subject, but the essayist, a professed writer 
of miscellanies, like the bee roaming from flower to flower 
and extracting sweets from each, can with discursive thoughts, 
drawn from the “ dim past,” instruct in the present and for 
the future; he is no slave to his subject, but his subject to 
him. The man who would be terrified and repelled by a 
folio, will often take upa volume of miscellaneous essays and 
arise from the perusal, better for the sentiments read, better 
for the train of thoughts suggested. Again, in regard to 
morals the essayist occupies a favorable position. But little 
tied down by his subject; and possessing a wide range in the 
choice of his theme, he can freely satirize or eulogize the 
manners of his age, as occasion may require. He shapes his 
course by circumstances, and can prepare for the morrow to 
write against the abuses of to-day, can ever be a minute-man in 
defence of right, good order and morality. True, it is a disad- 
vantage that he must do his work by piece-meals; but ifhe is a 
true man he is a ponderous hammer striking ever against the 
strongholds of error, slowly but surely achieving. What can 
withstand continued persevering action ? The dripping of a 
fountain in time wears away the solid marble. The essayist 
progresses not so fast as some others, to the temple of fame, 
But if a man of intellect, a defender of the good and right, 
his march is surely onward, never retrograde. He can also 
criticise and expose those pseudo-literati, those compilers of 
trash who do their share in the vitiation of public taste. 
Here the essayist can be pilot to the inexperienced ; in this 
province much good has already been denn as examples 
might show. ‘The department of literature in which essays 
are comprised, embraces much excellent writing, in this field 
many noble reapers have harvested and come off crowned 
with no mean laurels. How wonderful the power of the 
pen ; its victories are not less than those of the sword. Let 
none despise the art of writing well ; it is an art which trains 
to thought, elevates to fame, and better than all, benefits 
mankind. Error spins her fine and meshy web; slander as- 
perses departed worth. What is to repel the former and 
vindicate the latter? the pen in the hand of the ready and 
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intellectual writer; it, to the reasonable man has a power 
resistless in defence of justice and truth. Shall not the es- 
sayist be enrolled on the scroll Pe Te wat those 

poets and historians? Surely he ought. S papery ond 
a half has served only to increase the reputation of Addi 
This rests on the Spectator, a series of omen Wy 
smooth and flowing style, at once captivating andi ive, 
by the good sense and sound morality there’ displayed, has 
become a standard work. It cannot easily be estimated what 
a beneficial influence was exerted by the r upon 
English manners and literature. Bacon, ith, and 
Foster, have written essays that are proud monuments of 
mind. The modern British essay ists have done much to vin- 
dicate and elevate their office. Macauley, the prince of es- 
sayists, is an historic painter, with a bold and graphic hand ; 
mirroring the past, his writings are full of interest.and rich 
in instruction. How just are his delineations of character, 
how scorching his reviews of worthless productions, how 
noble his panegyrics, of the great and good. Carlyle, the 
quaint igorous, unfolds to the reader the mysteries and 
treasures of German literature. Wilson, the Scotchman by 
birth and in heart, is author of essays pleasant to read and 
which will stand the test of time. He loves to describe the 
fresh wild scenery that Scott and Burns have immortalized. 
There is a freshness, a gaiety, a purity, about his writings 
which render them positively bewitching. Moreover, he is 
confessedly one of the most pathetic of writers. Well does 
he know ie to vibrate the sympathetic chord by his tales 
of wo and sorrow. As yet, America has produced few essay- 
ists of distinction. When essays become vehicles to incul- 
cate paradoxes in religion, politics, or science, they are cur- 
ses, not blessings tosociety. Then the fountains are poisoned 
which would otherwise refresh and invigorate. C. 








WASHINGTON. 


Aye! "twas a glorious day, 
That birth to the hero gave, 

Whose sword ne’er flashed in the bloody fray 
But his native land to save. 
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Aye! ’twas a glorious hour, 
When erst in the western world, 
A spirit there rose that with giant power, 
e flag of the free unfurled. 


He fought neath its star-gemmed fold, 
And he never a moment swerved, 

He ed, but not for the dazzling po 
That the arm of the Spaniard nerved ; 

He struck with a freeman’s blow, 
For a freeman’s hand had he, 

And he only battled his country’s foe, 
That his country might be free. 


He dreamed not of ing fame 
As he cheered on his t band, 
Nor thought of his never-dying name, 
As he stood ’gainst his father-land. 
At his country’s shrine he kneeled, 
And proudly there he swore 
That he never would quit the gore-stained field, 
Till the Briton had left our shore. 


And Oh ! as the wild shout rang 
O’er the hills of our own green earth, 
When the morning stars of freedom sang, 
O’er a new republic’s birth, 
Oh! then the joy that uprose, 
In the patriot-warrior’s breast, 
Who cnthing for liberty humbled her foes, 
And gave hera home in the west. 





NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. By J.T. Heap- 
trey. New York. 1846. 


We have often thought how supremely funny it must 
seem to other people, to see us, unsophisticated contributors 
to this periodical, A apeoy maps tigen wigs isms on men, morals 
and manners, with all pride and Sir Oracleism that a 


J would dare assume, or with as much antithetical 
volubility as Macauley ever adorns the pages of “old buff 
and blue.” ‘T'o see one following the metaphysician in his 
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labyrinthine path, rejecting even the slight thread of Adri- 
adne, as too heavy an encumbrance, ete to unfold the 
philosophy of some ancient sage, in a : to behold another 
turn German gibberish into German English, with as much 
pride as Coleridge after his translation of Wallenstein ; but 
with none of his half-timid humility: to view a third essa 
to sneer down the poet, who pronounces all men but hi 5 
little men, is to us now truly laughable, when we come 
seriously to think of it. It is ind utting on the paper 
cap and wooden sword of childhood, ok ing out pom- 
pously, to the sound of a penny whistle, charging valiantly 
the carcase of some noble beast, well-nigh overcome in con- 
flict with equ! foes. Still we like to write “literary no- 
tices” for the | ‘onthly, because therein we can deliver forth 
our opinions ci matters and things in general, without fear 
of being charg »d with irrevelancy. ether we shall ever 
reach Mr. Headley and his book in the course of our lucubra- 
tions depends, imprimis, how much we have to write about ; 
secundo, how m ich we have to say; tertio, how much copy the 
printer wants; ‘ >urthly, (our latinity has much of the nature of 
the glass slippc -,) whether the editors will perform the Atro- 

or Lachas.an operation upon them. We think that it 
is but proper t» state these preliminaries in order that our 
friends may go, if indeed they do go, into the jaws of our 
mammoth cave, forewarned and forearmed. 

This is, as we all know, the heroic age of mechanism; or 
as the Yankees would say, of patents. We have the great 
steam engine, whirling, Thistling along; we have the mag- ° 
netic telegraph, the nerve of the country ; we have the cot- 
ton gin, 3 spinning jenny, and the self-adjusting, self- 
re ing thousand-yeared chronometer; and lasth we 
have the buckish hydraulic ram. We thresh out no r 

in by the flail: we sow no longer our wheat by the of 
the “merrie swain;” the reaper no longer gathers the harvest 
in his apron; the gleaner’s joyous song no longe® celebrates 
the pensiveness of alien Ruth; and the coy farmer’s maid no 
longer keeps time to her rustic tune with the ringing sound 
of her pestle. Somebody has said that the steam engine 
is the hero of the age: we endorse the sentiment. It is that 
real actual embodiment and personification of the ideal per- 
fection, in which the age longs to merge its individuality ; it 
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is in fact, the oneness of the mass; as our Carlylish friends 
would say. Every thing samy were by steam. Philan- 
thropy trots along on all fours. Piety sweeps along at such 
2 Searfal rate that we barely catch a glimpes of It. Liberty 
seems to be making strides, rapid ofa wn mpm ee 
leagued boots. Science mounts upon the elements and takes 
a jog at such a pace as only elements can go. And literature, 
catching life from the enthusiasm of the rest, enters the arena 
with the en, tom Sey A of the harlequin in the play, and 
we shall be happy, if future ages award to it none other of 
ee of red co i se tere “4 
ost particular: i ism in li mat- 
ters manifest feel our own country. “Oanoethes sxibes: 
PRD Be song y Woe be unto him who would 
abridge the of thought and expression! Our pen 
is as as our sword. Shall we not write as well as Pres- 
ptm Bancroft? Shall Irving and Hawthorne be monopo- 
Sem auditor tantum ? nunquamne m, 
Versius tsties rauci Theseide Codri ? — 


Every man considers that the constitution (among other 
valuable privileges, as imaginary and innumerable as the 
values of the square root minus one) confers upon him the 
right to write, and therefore he is not only permitted but 
enjoined and compelled to do so; or a ban worse than Greek 
idiocy rests upon him. Not a school boy then but booted 
and mounts his foaming Pegasus; not a luxurious 
tender heart but finds words to express his admiration of 
Felicia Hemans, Joanna Baillie, or some other brilliant ex- 
ample of frocked perso who were meant to be men; 
mannish in intellect, and only womanish in the depth of affec- 
tion and passion. Of course, no man in his senses, can su 
pose 4 will add aught to the standard literature of the 
time. ere is as a matter of necessity no solidity or sub- 
stance in their common-placisms. They puff out empty 
bubbles, which painted with a thousand borrowed hues, rise 
in the literary atmosphere, only on account of their lightness. 
but which require but a breath of pure air to burst, then they’ 
and their beauty are gone forever. “Limae labor et mora” 
have no place in the grammar of their composition. With 
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pty cts Sa? iad bat Bye fama 
eve i rein contai t a great many things not 
therein contained too. We could eS lama con of Teas 
comprehensive intellects, more than by using the oft quoted 





remark, addressed to Horatio; but like the hero of Agin- 
court, 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian hist of it he will unloose, 

Familiar as his garter. 


i pretensions are still more universal, than those 
of the deep-witted Legationsrath in his Flegeljahre, which 
he declares shall be “a ey cary pad Mates ope book of 
nature, and preliminary or sheet A to the book of the blessed. 
pcan pene and predecessors will be able to find in it, their 
account as wellas posterity. In it, vaccination, the book and 
wool trade, the monthly periodicals, (that us) Shelling’s 
double system of magnetism and metaphor, the illegal duties, 
with the bo questions will be touched upon; also 
caterpillars and field mice and Buonaparte.” But the worst 
of all their efforts is, that they seem like the Streck-verse, 
to want “their true tails.” We have often wished that we 
could take a Rip Van Winkle-like snooze for a few years. 
We fancy we should not be awakened by the tapping of Mr. 
Poe’s Raven at our chamber door—or be by the 
voice of Mr. Poe’s imitators crying like fish-women in the 
streets, the glories of New Castali 

How surprised then must be the thousand-and-one au- 
thors when they hear it rung in their ears that there are at 
least two fields which are as yet inexhausted ; two points in 
the vast space of time to which justice must yet bedone. It 
is that these two great events in history should be 
those, relating so intimately to each other; being two different 
phases of one great scheme ; we mean that the feudal 

stem. ‘The epochs we refer to. are its height in the mid- 
dle ages, and its fall at the days of the revolution. It may be 
said indeed, that sufficient time has not elapsed for the com- 
soy of a true narrative of the stirring times of the latter 

ys ; but surely now when crusaders travel not eastward but 
westward, when the Troubador no lo aan rp fa 
straits, when knights have laid aside their corselet and plume, 
when esquires are found, = a country justice looks 
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i or a lazy millionaire rides 

ly in his carriage, and the last remnants of the chival- 
rous are seen in the mockery of the puny man, shivering in 
i ward’s armor, at the coronation ; or in the buffoonery 
of the degenerate cavaliers of St. John at Malta ; surely we 
say, it were high time for some one to affix his name to the 
immortality of its deeds, and rescuing its fame from the ob- 
livion of “a dark age”, set its great men on their true footing 
among the heroes of times which are past. What a glorious 
theme to a great mind, are those da when a prancing steed 
tneied higeelt proudly in every hamlet; when a fair ladie 
smiled from every lattice; when a gay noble champion 
couched his lance at ev courtly foe, or every dastard ingul 
ter; when no scheme of benevolence but an acting 
advocate ; when no office of religion but produced a believer 
showing faith by works; wher no cathedral but its spire and 
minaret quivered in the of joy at harmony, rai 
within its walls, to the praise that God, for whose glory it 
was erected. What a panorama passes before one’s eyes 
when the ints of these degys cxomnde spon, bifh There 
was Robert with his pennon white and gold; Tancred in 

r oft, in courage always; Ra’ with his compact 
band of ponderous horse and eager ; Godfrey forgetting 
self and glory ropsiring with naked feet i tre an of the 
—- a conquered city to the Holy sepulchre ; and 
good Richard with his British bowmen ing their ski 
against the archery of the stony land. See too ose advanc- 
ing against them. Saladin on his Arab steed, found a match 
for the heavy battle axe, in the flexibility of his Damascene 
blade ; and the enthusiatic devotion to the cross, which Peter 
bore, discovered a counterpart in the sullen silence, but con- 
stant faith of the Musselman, while they prayed to Allah on 
the house tops of Jerusalem, on the eve of the glorious battle. 
We yet hope to see all this portrayed in glowing colors by 
some American artist. 

It is not that in reference to the times of the Revolution 
and Bonaparte, we have no worksalready published. There 
is abundance of material for some impartial historian to ap- 
peoprintn but wwe do, commie, Se ne oe eet carly 

subject fairly. It surely lacks no interest. It surely 
wants no incident to make it attractive. From the times of 
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the Tennis Court to the scenes at St. Helena it is one contin- 
ual from excitement to excitement, one continual suc- 
cession of victory and defeat. Men of every stamp and kind are 
— together within its circle. From the firm, placid, 
ofy patriotism of the Gironde, to the fierce savage selfishness 
of the Mountain there, is every variety of shade. From the 
coward timidity of the Directory, to the bold austerity of the 
Empire there 1s every difference of policy. Not a quality, 
but has a bape ape yar sag each oy the other. 
There is the shifting of crafty Talleyrand, oubtfulness 
of the dissappointed Bernadotte, the selfish truckling of Ba- 
rere, the love of Ney triumphing over his fidelity. There 
too, in every one of its innumerable forms, may be found 
what men call courage ; from the timidity of guilt in the 
fiendish Marat in his subterranean abode, to the reckless 
charge of Murat, when nought could be seen but the tall 
heron plume : from the boldness of Lanjuinais on the tribune, 
on 2d of June, to the cowardice of Lanjuinais’ persecutors on 
the scaffold on the 29th of July. There too is eloquence, in 
the imagination of the impetuous Mirabeau in the swelling, 
sonorous elegance of Vergniaud, in the austerity of Danton’s 
erful voice, in the measured calmness of Lacroix, in the 
rilliant harangues of the Emperor. There too is female 
character of all kinds; in the height of feminine courage in 

Charlotte Corday, declaring, 

« The crime makes the shame and not the scaffold,” 


in the sweet temper of the persecuted Josephine, clinging 
alike to the obscure lieutenant, and the deposed emperor, in 
proud haughtiness of the overbearing Maria Antoinette, in 
the serenity of Madame Roland robed in pure white at the 
illotine, im the vigor of the acute DeStael and in the 
ty of Recamier, which Napoleon feared more, than the 
attacks of her own wit, or the bribery of her husband’s 
money. 

No wonder then, that much has been written, but that no 
one has done the subject justice. We rise with the same 
feeling of disappointment, whether we have waded through 
the ponderous volumes of the unjust Alison, or sickened our- 
selves with the details of the intriguing Madame Junot. We 
feel the same longing, after we have viewed the stately though 
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lively colors of Carlyle in his historical tableaux, as when 

we have heard the recital of the cruelties in the “ memorial 

de St. Helene.” Thiersit is true, is writing like a French- 

man, and Scott wrote like an En > Be dsm but we want some 

one to write as a man. 
* * * * * * 

There fellow traveller, we find our lights are fast gomg 
out, our provisions are nigh exhausted, and although we have 
but entered the we must retrace our steps as 
speedily as possible. Though we hear the sound of the 
mimic water-fall, though the bright stalactites gleam with 
every hue, though the soft air comes soothingly to our 
cheeks, we must return. Soon again we may perhaps re- 
commence our pleasant task and gather a few more speci- 
mens of the beauties of these times, so curiously formed. 
Till then pleasant dreams. ‘Till then farewell to our strain, 
“currente calamo.” 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Since the publication of the last number, the graduation of anoth- 
er class has passed the “ Monthly” into other hands. It has fallen 
on us to take the reins resigned by those who for the past year held 
them so faithfully as well as creditably. ‘They have made to the 
most gracious public their “last bow,” and we come to make our 
first. Whether our efforts will be attended with their success, we 
must leave to time and the judgment of others to determine. 

We present our first number with some degree of diffidence te 
readers who whilst they are always ready to approve, when appro- 
bation is merited, have no fear to censure when they think it 
deserved. If during the time in which the Monthly remains under 
our direction we can merit their approbation, our desires will be 
fully attained. We shall always endeavor to present the best in 
our power to give, but if we fail in conferring the gratification we 
would wish, let our readers remember the fault lies much with 
themselves. The editing of a periodical like this, unlike to any 
others, gives only the choice of what may be contributed, and ex- 
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cludes the gems that might be gathered from a foreign soil ; let 
those who complain endeavor by their own productions to better it, 
for surely they take but a spurious interest in its welfare who see- 
ing its defects make no efforts for its improvement. 

We have before us quite a cargo of articles, too much damaged 
to pass current, and yet, for the novelty’s sake, worthy of slight in- 
spection. 

In these warlike times it seems that nearly all the college effu- 
sions are flowing in the tide of patriotism. Here is the produetion 
of some Mars incarnate, who notwithstanding its great intrinsic 
merit, has gave it neither title nor signature. Perhaps his modesty 
forbid. 

Against some presumptuous “ thing” he seems particularly indig- 
nant. He has not iuformed us to whom this “thing” refers, but 
doubtless it is fortunate for them to dwell in blissful ignorance, and 
no less fortunate for the author that his indignation found so harm- 
less a vent ; otherwise, there might have been a case of explosion 
“ from causes unknown.” 

“ Will they tame us ? let the lamb 
Tame the lion in his den, 

When time has ceased to march, 
They may tame us if they can. 


When the shot with anger hot, 
Flew hissing on the main, 


If they tame us, then 

Let them forge for oe 

When we’vecheered our country’s eagle, 
U his sunlit flight, x oe me 
Then come ye with your deagies 

To ceush us in the fight.” 

We cannot exactly see the force of “ beagles” unless to rhyme 
with “eagle ;’ blood-hounds have been enlisted, but who ever 
heard of beagles in the service of their country ? 

“X.” has furnished us with a piece which we are at some loss 
how to dispose of. He is evidently a young writer, and as such 
deserves tobe commended. His subject is one of interest, and such 
as could easily be fitted for publication, but the present production 
shows too much freshness in the execution. This failure however 
should be no discouragement to’ future efforts; a little more time 
will ripen the fruit which buds so fairly, and he may soon become 
a valuable contributor. 
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‘ 
His note requesting correction, affords opportunity for a remark 
that may as well be made here as elsewhere. It is of eommon oc- 
currence to find at the end of an essay, a polite request that the 
editor “‘ will please correct all errors.” It appears to us that such 
can have little idea of the extreme pleasure of the “ getting out” of 
a number, or such requests would be less frequent. It often happens 
that pieces which in sentiment are good enough, are rejected be- 
cause of the carelessness with which they have been composed. 
I¢ this were better remembered, those who favor us with their 
productions would not be so often disappointed at finding them re- 
jected. They should bear in mind that it requires much beauty to 
atone for a few defects, and not unfrequently, these are of such a 
kind as by a little more care could easily have been corrected. 
Some green one has given himself a great deal of trouble to 
have us believe he has pitched his tent in the Quaker City, but 
friend, thy iniquity has found thee out, we cannot believe thee.— 
The production with which thou hast favored us, presents occasion. 
ally a good idea, well expressed, but in brotherhood with so many 
faults as to render it as a whole inadmissable. Thou dost desire 
that we “will be kind enough to excuse the tirreble penmanship,— 
This we are at all times willing to do, but more especially in the 
present case, since thou doest inform us thou art in bad health — 
To judge from thy present effort, we would say thy head as well 
as hand has been affected. 
“‘Cans’t thou see his nameless monsters, 
skinned and <= gem 
As with lazy, bat-like 
O’er surf shattered stones they glide t’’ 
We deem this sufficient, for “ elegant extracts” should not be too 


“ O,” has furnished us a “ rainbow”’ but its beauty, provided it ever 
had any, has most sadly faded. The machine which made it must 
have been considerably out of fix. It evidently went off witha 
jerk. It made the first line of such a wondrous length that in or. 
der to maintain an equilibrium, it had to make the rest proportionably 
short, Scholiasts are not yet agreed as to the metre, or upon what 
foot the ictus should fall, but when these points are satisfactorily 
determined our readers shall be informed. 


“And see man’s various character painted in every hue: 
Pride is arrayed in scarlet bright ; 
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Youth’s bow of hope is blue. 
O’er shadowed too by those more bright, 
Is violet’s modesty.” 

Next comes something, we know not what,from some one we know 
not who,without title and without signature,smoothly written but like 
“my uncle Toby’s story,” unless he was in an explanatory mood, 11 
was a difficult thing to keep it “free from obscurity.” Now having no 
uncle Toby to explain, we cannot quite understand what the author 
is drivingat. The parts are good, but asa whole it is disconnected 
and meaningless ; a collection of pretty expressions and isolated 
thoughts but containing no idea which could be called the subjeet. 
He closes with an extract concerning “the viewless forms of air,”’ 
and if from this the author can recognize his production, let him 
believe we would be glad to hear from him again, but in something 
exhibiting his ability to greater advantage. 

A poet known as “B. U. R.,”endeavoring to serve his country by fur- 
thering enlistment, has made, to one at least, a most moving appeal. 
We cannot say with certainty he is a recruiting officer, but his effu- 
sion looks that way most clearly. If any wish to gain glory by 
taking the knapsack, now is the favorable time ; no doubt “« B. U- 
R.” will afford opportunity of enlistment to all who wish to go 
with S— 

“ Taylor does some men demand, 
To fight along the Rio Grande, 
So S—, now’s your time to go, 
To knock and lick all Mexico. 

If S. concludes to go, the reinforcement from Nassau will be of 
the tallest kind. 

“ Ye who have tears to shed, prepare to shed them now,” 
over the sad misfortunes of poorK—. He bears his sorrows with 
meek submission—he utters no complaint, but in simple sorrow does 


“+a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of his whole course of love.” 


“She stood in attitude upright, 
Like goddess in a picture, 
And seemed on modern beauties all 
A critic’s living stricture. 
I fell before her on my knees, 
And asked her—could she love me ? 
And vow’'d I'd serve her all my days. 
If she would but approve me. 
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The thing I know was very bold, 
Requiring great exertion 

In me to ask—For her to grant, 
Twould take but little portion ! 


She waved ap Sab bes Big bend, 
Methought in affirmation— 

When bang she slapped me in the face, 
And bart me like the nation !” 





All other commanications are rejected. Those who have already 
contributed will confer a favor by letting us hear from them again. 

There are some in college who seem to be altogether nondescript— 
there is “ something about them that’s very peculiar.” They seem 
interested in the Monthly, and anxious it should do credit to the insti- 
tution ; yet, although abundantly able, they are unwilling to write for 
it. Now they certainly cannot think it can be sustained infthis way; 
if those who are able, refuse to contribute, it may be regretted, 
but cannot be wondered if its latter end should come soon. We 
feel confident there is ability now in college, not only to maintain 
its former excellence, but to improve it, and we hope it will be ex- 
erted. 

College is again full, jam full, squeezed in and running over, 
there are no single rooms to be had “no how.” Shaking hands and 
greeting in the “ market place” are well-nigh over ; and the ac- 
customed routine of evening sport, and morning snoozing pretty well 
pretty generally resumed. To judge from the good natured phiz 
of those returned, a happier vacation has never been spent. 

This number is necessary to the completion of the last volume, 
and should properly have been printed last session, but circumstan- 
ces over which we had nocontrol rendered it impossible. Although 
late in appearing, aud having many faults, we hope it will — 
ceived as from those who give the best they have. 


























